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FEBRUARY, 1918 

WE MUST KILL TO SAVE 



Foe three years and a half Europe has been drenched in 
blood. For three years and a half the manhood of Europe — 
youth in the glory of its gallantry, in the splendor of its 
promise — has been fed to the furnace of war. Europe is a 
temple of sorrow, and Rachel mourns for her children because 
they are not. 

Soon, all too soon, France, hitherto the playground of the 
western world, will be sacred soil to Americans. There our 
dead will rest. Rude wooden crosses will dot the shell scarred 
battlefields, each simple cross marking the grave of an Ameri- 
can soldier who died in France in defence of the America 
he loved and those dear to him. America has yet to suffer 
her spiritual agony, but she cannot be spared. She, like 
Europe, must toil painfully the weary road to Calvary. 

Has not the time come for America to take stock, to ask 
itself if it knows the meaning of this war, to face facts instead 
of feeding on illusion? Millions of men have been slaught- 
ered, more millions have gone forth in the pride of their 
strength to come back broken. Shall America swell the ever- 
mounting toll, giving and yet giving the youth on whom its 
future centres, or shall the guiding hand of America lead the 
world to peace? 

Rhetoric is a spiritual stimulant, and like its grosser 
counterpart often valuable when a sudden burst of moral or 
physical energy is required, but after the effect wears off 
there comes reaction, exaltation gives way to depression, 
reality takes the place of imagination, and truth is grim. It 
is unfortunate that the American people entered this war with 
two alluring rhetorical phrases ringing in their ears, — unfor- 
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tunate because it has obscured the real meaning of the war 
and diminished its importance to them. 

We were told that we went to war to make the world safe 
for Democracy. If this were all there is of it, clearly in 
the long catalogue of immoral and wanton wars that black- 
ens the page of history there would be no war more immoral 
or more wanton than this. We believe in Democracy, we 
know its blessings, in the strength of our conviction we see 
that through Democracy the world marches to progress, but 
if we should try by force of arms to make peoples embrace 
Democracy who are wedded to autocracy, morally we should 
be as guilty as Louis XVI, who slew his thousands in the 
name of the gentle Christ who taught charity and love. It 
is what every bigot and zealot has done. Believing with 
sincerity that there was only one way to gain salvation, that 
every other way led to eternal damnation, with clear con- 
science and the frenzy of the fanatic he consigned to the 
rack and the stake the misguided, because better for them 
death or torture than torment without end. Our boasted 
civilization is back in the middle ages if in this enlightened 
day we are willing to make war to spread the political system 
of which we approve. 

But, as we have said over and over again, what we are 
fighting for is not to make the world safe for Democracy but 
to make the world safe for us. Forced into war by Germany, 
who violated our rights as ruthlessly as she did those of Bel- 
gium, we are fighting a war of self defense. We are today in 
peril. To avert that peril we have taken up arms. We are 
fighting to defend our wives and children from the defiling 
hand of the German. We are fighting to protect our homes 
from a beast who knows no mercy, a beast whose lust is de- 
struction; we are fighting to preserve the institutions we love, 
the liberty we cherish, the freedom dear to us. We are fight- 
ing in France because it is there we can strike the enemy, but 
if we are defeated in France we shall be conquered in 
America; no longer shall we be freemen but the slaves of the 
most merciless and brutal taskmaster the world has known. 
Our danger is great, and only our courage and our determina- 
tion can avert it. 

Nor is it true, rhetoric again to the contrary, that we are 
fighting not the German people but only the German Em- 
peror and the German Government, and for the German 
people we have no feeling of hate. You can no more separate 
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the German Government from the German people than you 
can separate the bite of the mad dog from his blood. The 
wickedness and infamy of the German people is in their 
blood ; it is the corruption and poison of their blood that have 
made the German people — not a small class or a caste, not 
their rulers alone, but the whole people — a nation of savages. 
Nor is it true that the Prussian alone is guilty. The brutal- 
ity of the Prussian cannot be exceeded, for that were im- 
possible, by Bavarian or Saxon, but in the refinement of 
their cruelty, their beastliness, their inhumanity, between 
North and South German there is little choice. 

With this premise established our duty lies clear before us. 

Our duty is to kill Germans. To the killing of Germans 
we must bend all our energies. We must think in terms of 
German dead, killed by rifles in American hands, by bombs 
thrown by American youths, by shells fired by American 
gunners. The more Germans we kill, the fewer American 
graves there will be in France ; the more Germans we kill, the 
less danger to our wives and daughters; the more Germans 
we kill, the sooner we shall welcome home our gallant lads. 
Nothing else now counts. There is no thought other than 
this, no activity apart from the duty forced upon us by Ger- 
many. The most highly civilized nations are united as they 
never were before, actuated by the same impulse. In En- 
gland, France and Italy, among the English speaking 
peoples of the new world, under the southern cross and on 
the torrid plains, they like us see their duty clear. It is, we 
repeat, to kill Germans. 

We have no apologies to make, no excuses to offer, no re- 
gret for having unclothed the masquerade of rhetoric and put 
the case in stark and naked words. Doubtless we shall offend 
the over nice sensibilities of those well meaning but unbal- 
anced persons who waste their sympathies over the sufferings 
of the lobster as his complexion turns from dirty blue into 
delicate pink while they are unmoved by the knowledge of the 
misery and distress of the poor and unfortunate. We hope 
so. We are endeavoring to arouse the millions of easy going, 
complacent Americans, unctuously flattering themselves they 
are good Christians because they feel no hate, to whom the 
war has as yet no meaning, to a realization of what this war 
means, not only to them but also to their men ; that it is the 
lives of their men against the lives of Germans. 

We do not know how many Germans we have yet to kill, 
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whether it is 500,000 or 5,000,000, but we do know that when 
the necessary number has been killed, when the German peo- 
ple lose heart and rebel against being led to the slaughter, this 
war will end, but that is the only way it will end. We may 
play at war and pay the cost in the toll of blood, or we can 
make war with courage, resolution and intelligence and our 
reward shall be fewer of those pathetic crosses on the wayside 
of France. 

Recognizing the bravery of our Allies — and in all history 
there has been nothing more superb than the heroism of that 
" contemptible little British Army " fighting with bare hands 
against the onrushing German legions armed with machine 
guns and heavy artillery, who day after day were forced back 
and fiercely contested every foot with never a thought of sur- 
render and then at last turned and defeated the enemy; or 
the French fighting and feinting until they were in position 
to stop Kluck and save Paris from the barbarian; or the 
Italians inch by inch scaling the snow-capped mountains ; or 
the Russians mowed down by thousands, stolidly waiting to 
take from the dead a rifle, in the end to be betrayed by their 
leaders — knowing what they have suffered, the sacrifices they 
have made, the misery they have endured; knowing, what we 
have yet to know in this country, the devotion of their women, 
who have offered their lives and sacrificed their health and 
abandoned their comfort as generously as their men, we are 
forced to ask ourselves, in view of this will to win among the 
peoples of the Allied nations, and the resolution with which 
that will has made itself felt, why it is that the war has not 
yet been won, and why after three and a half years of sangui- 
nary warfare no decision has been reached. 

For now with half of the fourth year of combat spent not 
only have the Allies not won but, surveying the great theatre 
of war as a whole, we are no nearer victory than we were in 
the first month of hostilities ; and, what is more disheartening, 
Germany is today the victor. Unwelcome as it is to be forced 
to make that admission we should be guilty of the same crass 
folly against which we have warned our readers were we to 
blink the truth and find comfort in the delusion of fatuous 
optimism. At the beginning of the new year Germany is 
stronger than she was twelve months earlier. Then, encircled 
by her enemies, she was fighting on two fronts, today the ring 
is broken and only one front has to be defended. Russia has 
ceased to be a menace to Germany, and the vast Russian 
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grain supplies will flow into Germany as soon as her engineers 
put the railways in service. Germany has conquered Bel- 
gium and Northern France ; she has her foot firmly planted 
on Italian soil; she has destroyed Serbia and Roumania; she 
has reduced Austria and Bulgaria and Turkey to the status 
of vassal States. Against this we (we link ourselves with the 
men who have braved danger while America has stood idle, 
because while we have not yet fought, in spirit we are their 
brothers in arms) have wrested from Germany her colonies, 
great spaces on the map but which she would gladly sacrifice 
for the gain of that little strip of Belgian coast she holds so 
tenaciously; and we occupy Jerusalem. The success of the 
Palestine campaign, Mr. Lloyd George told the House of 
Commons a few days ago, would have a permanent effect on 
the history of the world. We are willing to believe this, but 
that will not win the war. The war will be won in France 
and Flanders ; it is only when the Germans are driven out of 
France and their hold on Belgium is broken that Germany 
will be defeated and compelled to accept the terms we shall 
impose. Everything else is merely a side-show. 

The war ought to have been won by Germany before the 
close of the year 1914. While France was hastily organizing 
and England was recruiting, Germany, organized as no na- 
tion has ever been, recruited to the last man, swept forward. 
Those first months were the crucial period of the war. Had 
the French wavered or the English faltered, had the Germans 
possessed a little greater military skill or a trifle more resolu- 
tion — so evenly did fate poise the scale — Germany would 
have won. She did not. Unable to win then she cannot win 
now; but she has not yet been defeated. Can we win? 

When we speak of winning the war we do not mean a 
stalemate peace. We can have peace tomorrow on the basis 
of the map of August 1, 1914, but that would be no real peace, 
it would be simply a temporary truce ; it would be a breathing 
spell to enable the exhausted belligerents to recuperate and 
feverishly prepare for a renewal of hostilities on an even 
greater scale; and in reality it would be a German victory. 
Peace, a perdurable peace, will come only when the fangs of 
the mad beast of Europe have been drawn, when the military 
power of Germany is broken; when the German people are 
under the harrow, sweating to pay the indemnity that is the 
price of their crime, in their poverty and suffering made to 
realize the suffering they have brought to the world. 
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To the fighting men of Britain, France and Italy we have 
borne our tribute, to their men and women — the women espe- 
cially — behind the lines, who have taxed themselves beyond 
their strength, who have uncomplainingly suffered, who have 
sent forth husband and son with a smile on their lips, although 
their hearts were breaking, and in mortal anguish have smiled 
to encourage their sisters whose hour of trial was yet to come 
— before these women we stand mute in our admiration. 

The great mass of the people of the Allied countries are 
sound to the core. They have been asked to make sacrifices 
and they have nobly responded, but a small number of men, 
in numbers small but wielding great influence, who by their 
station and position ought to have set the finest example, have 
made this war a football of politics, they have looked at the 
war from the standpoint of party advantage, they have en- 
deavored to use it for partisan profit. In England and 
France and Italy Prime Ministers have fallen and Ministries 
have been displaced and Governments hold office on preca- 
rious tenure, for no one knows from day to day how soon the 
nominal parliamentary majority may revolt and demand a 
new leader. It is idle to pretend that Mr. Lloyd George can 
manage the war with his full energy if part of that energy 
must be dissipated in fighting his political opponents, or that 
the fear of arousing political opposition will not tend to ham- 
per his usefulness. 

Germany has still further profited by the policy of indi- 
vidualism. It is perhaps inevitable that each nation should 
profoundly believe in itself, that each should be convinced it 
is the mainstay of the Alliance, that its campaign is the most 
important, but this leads to division when unity is essential, 
and it makes each nation think in terms of its own campaign 
when, as a matter of fact, there is only one campaign and one 
front, and that is wherever there are Germans to be killed. 
Jealousies, rivalries, divergent aims have been worth far more 
to Germany than twenty new divisions of the Prussian 
Guards or the strategy of the German General Staff. " Let 
us admit," the military expert of the London Times recently 
said, " that Germany's success in war has been far more due 
to the internal weakness of her enemies than her own 
strength," but recognizing this he argues that the " internal 
weakness " cannot be overcome. " It must be accepted as an 
axiom in this war that not a single one of the Allies is pre- 
pared to accept a position of subordination. This may be 
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weakness and may be sectionalism, but it is a fact." This we 
should call less an admission than a confession of the impeni- 
tent. 

The necessity of an Allied Generalissimo has long been 
apparent and after the Italian disaster could no longer be 
dodged. Mr. Lloyd George had the courage to say so and, 
to use his own words, with " brutal frankness," told of the 
Allied mistakes, for which he was savagely attacked by his 
political opponents, who believed it was their opportunity to 
unhorse him and ride into power. It was clearly the inten- 
tion of the Prime Minister to propose to his Allies the crea- 
tion of a Supreme Commander in Chief assisted by an Allied 
General Staff, but the fear of political opposition compelled 
him to accept a compromise, a wretched makeshift, and to 
consent to the creation of an Allied War Council, which has 
no authority, is merely advisory and will delay rather than 
facilitate military operations. This is a typical illustration 
of the injury that has been done by the politicians whose mis- 
erable selfishness makes them play into Germany's hands. 

In calling attention to at least two of the causes that have 
saved Germany from defeat we speak in no pharisaical spirit 
and with no affectation of superior virtue, but rather with the 
hope that America, pledged to contribute to the common 
cause its men and money and resources, valuable as these 
things are, may make a further contribution of perhaps even 
greater value. 

Circumstances have conspired to exalt the President of 
the United States. Without his own seeking leadership has 
been forced upon him. The war has reduced the man power 
of all the belligerents, depleted their resources, placed them 
under a staggering load of debt, weakened their moral re- 
sistance. The United States has as yet made no large draft 
on its manhood, its resources were never so great, its financial 
position never so strong, it has experienced none of the agony 
that induces spiritual depression. 

The position of the United States is unique. When Wood- 
row Wilson speaks not only must the world listen but it must 
give heed to his words. Never in history has any ruler, spir- 
itual or temporal, any monarch or pontiff, been invested with 
such far reaching power or been able to influence so widely 
the destinies of mankind. This influence, resting on force, 
is fortified by the moral disinterestedness which is the political 
no less than the social principle governing the United States. 
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Making common cause with Europe, it is aloof from Europe. 
Fighting in defence of the civilization of Europe, of which 
America is a part, it is unvexed by thought of gain, by petty 
intrigue, by the hope of power which colors European 
thought. Serene in the knowledge that it seeks nothing, that 
no advantage can accrue to it, that only a huge burden of 
debt and sorrow will be its portion, the United States can, if 
it but has the resolution and the intelligence to act wisely, 
weld its Allies into unity, disperse their unworthy jealousies, 
lead them to a perfect understanding, and make- them a force 
so irresistible that before it Germany will collapse. 

We think the time has come — and it is a duty laid upon 
him — for Mr. Wilson to say to the Governments of England 
and France and Italy, and through them to their peoples, that 
with their affairs we have no concern, it is for them — and for 
them alone — to choose their leaders, to determine their poli- 
cies, to adopt their methods, but having arranged these things 
we must insist — our own safety demands it — that their efforts 
shall no longer be weakened by the rivalries of politicians or 
the machinations of place hunters; that national jealousy 
must be subordinated to national security; that on the battle- 
field and on the sea and in the council chamber there must be 
unity of action ; that he who thinks of himself as an English- 
man or Frenchman or Italian or American instead of as a 
servant of the brotherhood that the war has called into ex- 
istence is recreant to the common cause. 

There is another obligation imposed upon us equally 
solemn. It pledges Mr. Wilson to treat with greater gener- 
osity and more frankness the men who are nominally his po- 
litical opponents, who, on their part, must banish politics and 
rise to the loftier heights of patriotism. Already we hear 
members of Congress talking about the Congressional elec- 
tion of next November, of possible "issues," of candidates 
and chances. By everything that men hold sacred to the 
memory of those who have died for us and those whose lives 
must yet be offered, in the face of the misery that has fallen 
upon the world, dare men talk of their petty " issues " or 
think of themselves ; are they so lost to shame, so willing to 
palter with their honor, that for the price of a seat in Con- 
gress or momentary party triumph they would sacrifice na- 
tional welfare? 

They little know the American people who think the 
American people are dumb and patient. Up to a certain 
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point they are very patient; their sense of justice, their love of 
fair play, makes them tolerant, makes them willing to con- 
done much, to take on trust what is difficult for common sense 
to reconcile, to be generous, to give every man a fair chance 
to prove himself; but they will not tamely accept incom- 
petence, stubborn pride, palpable inefficiency; they are too in- 
telligent to muddle through; it is not in their temperament to 
be treated like little children and have their righteous anger 
appeased with the small cake of honeyed words. Our Allies 
asked for men and money, and they had only to ask to be 
. given. We shall continue to give in the same spirit, to give 
so long as we know our men are being wisely used and our 
money expended so as to bring results, but we shall not give 
our men to be slaughtered nor our money to be wasted. We 
shall ask something more than praise from Europe or flam- 
boyant statements of our own authorities telling of the won- 
derful things that are going to be done sometime in the fu- 
ture; always in the future but never in the present. As a 
nation we have perhaps more than our full share of national 
pride, of conceit, not to mince words; of belief in ourselves; 
but we also have a fair share of intelligence and a habit of soul 
searching. The American people have not questioned be- 
cause they accepted on faith, but the time has now come 
when the spirit moves them to demand that faith be justified 
by works. 

What good will all this investigating do? is the question 
most often heard in Washington. What is the use of prov- 
ing that the War Department has failed lamentably in arm- 
ing and equipping the soldiers whom this country has called 
to its service? Will Baker go? If a Department of Muni- 
tions is created, what of it, since the confusion and lack of 
organization will remain? 

It is impossible to say whether Mr. Baker will go or not. 
Something vastly more important than Mr. Baker will go 
or indeed has already gone. It is difficult to call by name 
this thing which is going or has already gone, but it is that 
state of mind which has made it impossible to tell the nation 
the truth and equally has made it impossible for the nation 
to accept or believe the truth. Some people explain by a 
sort of herd psychology; when the herd is threatened it in- 
sists upon the unanimous and unquestioning acceptance of 
the leadership of the head of the herd. Others have ex- 
plained it as springing from our national optimism; we were 
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unwilling to listen to anything but cheerful tidings of our 
war preparations. Whatever its origin it has been a real 
and powerful influence. Men come to Washington and say, 
" If it were not for the censorship what things would be told 
about the way things are going on down here ! " But the 
censorship is not in Washington. It is not Mr. Creel who 
has kept the truth from being known. It is not the heavy 
hand of Mr. Gregory that has lain upon Congress and held 
it silent all these months. The censorship is back home; it 
is in the hearts of the people who read the newspapers and 
who elect and send men to Congress. It is the people who 
have imposed the silence. " Our readers don't want knock- 
ing," the editors have said. Mr. Wilson himself felt so sure 
criticism was unwelcome to the country, only a few weeks 
ago, that he ventured to hope all critics might be " exported." 
It was a part of the war psychology of the nation that men 
felt they were only fully loyal when they accepted what 
was done by their leaders in an unquestioning spirit. They 
were " doing their bit " when they found no fault and turned 
a deaf ear to fault finders. They yielded their minds in- 
stinctively to a kind of military discipline, and found merit 
in doing so. The origin of this way of thinking lies in the 
remote history of the race. Because men from some early 
acquired habits feel that they must use their minds inde- 
pendently when there is a common danger the censorship 
has lain upon us. It has been one imposed by readers and 
voters, not by officials. It has been termed voluntary. It 
has been involuntary. It has been instinctive. It has been 
oppressive, more oppressive than if enforced with the threat 
of firing squads. 

In many ways this exaggerated sense of the requirements 
of loyalty has been a fine thing. It has served a good end 
in unifying the nation. Had it not been for this virtual 
conscription of thought, real disloyalty and division might 
have masked itself as legitimate criticism. But that period 
is passed. There is real need now for intelligent and fair- 
minded criticism. We shall get no further by the unques- 
tioning acceptance of everything that the Administration 
does. President Wilson is entitled to the sympathy and 
support of the country in the performance of his difficult 
task. But the public is entitled to ask for results. It has 
made and is making great sacrifices. It has consented with- 
out murmur to the conscription of its sons. It has given 
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cheerfully of its wealth. It has undergone needless hard- 
ships without complaint, believing it was " doing its bit " 
toward the winning of the war. It is just now going short 
of coal in the severest weather known in thirty years, and 
laying the responsibility upon the war, whereas the real 
responsibility rests upon the Administration, for its failure 
to act promptly with regard to the railroads. 

Well, then, the one big gain from getting out the truth 
is that the truth is out. The truth will make us free. Hence- 
forth there will be reasonable criticism. The time when it 
was unpatriotic to say that the ordnance bureau or the quar- 
termaster's bureau of the army was making a failure is past. 
A different spirit will prevail among the people. Shut eyes 
will no longer be accepted as full evidence of loyalty. Mr. 
Wilson's subordinates will have to justify themselves to a 
people who already know that grievous blunders have been 
made in equipping the army with machine guns, supplying 
it with clothing and housing it in sanitary quarters. 

Congress once more becomes an important part of the 
Government. A few months ago Congress was afraid even 
to investigate Mr. Creel, for fear the nation would feel that 
it was nagging at the President when he was oppressed with 
the burdens of war. Today Congress is feeling its way 
carefully, but it is proving itself capable of independent 
action. Mr. Wilson might force Congress back into its old 
self-effacing role by boldly reorganizing his Cabinet and 
creating an efficient war machine. But Mr. Wilson, being 
what he is, is not likely to do anything of the sort, at least 
not at once. So Congress will remain, like public opinion, 
once more restored to its function, a constant spur to action. 

We enter upon a new stage of the war. The revelations 
of the Senate Military Affairs Committee prove that we 
could not have gone on as we were going. In this war for 
democracy we became once more in fact a democracy, not 
a nation undergoing some strange reversion to an earlier 
group psychology. The censorship as we have come to know 
its manifestations without understanding its reasons for 
existence is gone, and that is a more vital fact than would 
be the going of Mr. Baker, with all his smug cocksureness 
and detestable flippancy in the midst of this most awful of 
tragedies the 'world has ever known. 
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THE LESSON TO THE NATION 

Until we know more about the winter uniforms of our 
soldiers than we yet do it will be impossible to say whether 
or not there is a scandal in the clothing of the army in this 
war equal to the scandal in the feeding of the army in the 
Spanish War. Will rags figure as largely in this war as 
embalmed beef did in that one? There is a saying that you 
must look for the profits of business in the by-products. 
Apparently you must look for the scandal, too, in the 
by-products. Canned beef twenty years ago was only a 
by-product of the slaughtering industry. Wool waste is a 
by-product of the clothing industry. 

We know little about the winter uniforms. The soldiers 
received them in this country only a few weeks ago. In 
France they have had them longer. And now comes the 
word from France that General Pershing will equip his 
men with uniforms made in England. Why? Because he 
needs a reserve supply and cannot get it from home, is 
officially suggested — only suggested, for there is not posi- 
tive information as to why the American commander wishes 
British clothing. Is it because the uniforms supplied to him 
by the War Department have proved unsatisfactory? They 
are known to be light, nearly 30 per cent lighter than the 
British and French uniforms. Are they heavy enough? Are 
they warm enough? It is common gossip in army circles in 
Washington that great dissatisfaction with the uniforms 
exists in the camps in this country. They are said to split 
and tear readily when men are ordered to throw themselves 
on the ground in field drills. After a little use they become 
shaggy and then it is said that when they become wet in a 
rain the rough, furry surface " dissolves." How did the 
troops stand the recent bitter cold in them? We shall know 
in a few weeks whether or not a terrible blunder has been 
made, and whether or not to the list of sicknesses and deaths 
due to slowness in delivering uniforms must be added an- 
other long list of losses due to the poor clothing that was 
furnished when at last a supply was available. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that no mistake was made and that the 
present clothing of the army will both keep the men warm 
and wear well, for a new supply of heavier and better gar- 
ments cannot be created until after the present winter 
months are past. 
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If a debate rages about apparel of the soldiers it will 
center upon shoddy. Now " shoddy " is not a word Amer- 
icans like. It has most unpleasant associations. In its 
figurative sense it stands for something pretentious that does 
not wear. We are assured in Washington that in thinking 
as we do about shoddy we are doing injustice to a most 
honorable institution. If you may believe Washington, 
shoddy is entitled to great respect. Clothes are warmer for 
having shoddy in them. Clothes wear better for having 
shoddy in them. It is difficult to trace this new confidence 
in shoddy. It is a part of the war psychology. We might 
speak of it as the symbol of our national optimism. Shoddy 
has been adopted by the wise men in Washington — therefore 
shoddy. Why have we done injustice to this noble and most 
American thing before? 

General Crozier is right, in one respect. We must plead 
guilty to his charge that the nation itself is in a large degree 
responsible for our condition of unpreparedness. We re- 
member, painfully well, how military appropriations were 
resisted in favor of " pork " ; how we were lulled with the 
specious assurance that the Government was not unmindful 
of its duties and that our state of preparation was immeasur- 
ably better than the public imagined; and how not merely 
" pork " seeking Congressmen but their multitudinous con- 
stituents as well acclaimed the conception of a fools' paradise 
in which there was no need for us to have soldiers or forts 
or guns, for we should certainly never be involved in any 
serious war, while if we were thus involved, all the President 
would have to do would be to call for a million men in the 
morning, and in the evening he would have them all ready 
to march against the foe. Upon such egregious folly the 
nation did indeed feed itself for years; and of that, this 
wretched inefficiency of which General Crozier is one of the 
scapegoats is a quite logical outcome. The present question 
is, therefore, not whether we are going to censure or to excul- 
pate General Crozier and General Sharpe and the rest, but 
whether the nation itself is going to learn the lesson which it 
has thus brought upon itself and act upon that learning. 

STRAINING THE SINEWS OF WAR 

Money is the sinews of war. Bion said it, Cicero and 
Plutarch confirmed it, and innumerable writers and orators 
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since have repeated it. We shall not challenge it, but rather 
observe that, since that is so, those sinews should be used 
with the utmost possible efficiency ; neither permitted to relax 
nor strained to the breaking-point. Our fortunes should be 
employed in the service of the state commensurately with 
our lives ; whether in million dollar bond subscriptions or in 
twenty-five cent Thrift Stamps. 

There is a prospect that this will be done. Talk now pre- 
vails of war expenditures amounting to twenty billions, and 
it is not improbable that it will be realized. But what will 
that mean in comparison with the expenditure of human lives? 
Recent reports of exceptional authenticity tell us that thus 
far in this war Germany has lost in killed, permanently dis- 
abled and prisoners no fewer than four million men. Now 
the economic value of an able-bodied man to the community 
and the state is commonly estimated at $5,000. On that 
basis, then, Germany has suffered in men a loss equivalent 
to twenty billion dollars. In view of that, we shall not grudge 
the expenditure of the latter sum for the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the infernal system which has brought this incom- 
parable catastrophe upon us and upon the world. 

So far as the amount of prospective expenditure is con- 
cerned, there is no occasion to worry over it or to talk of 
impending bankruptcy. It would take several times twenty 
billions, vast as that sum is, to bankrupt or even to embarrass 
this nation; provided always that the affairs of the nation are 
directed with business common sense. Twenty billions is a 
large sum, but it is not overwhelming. It is actually not as 
large, relatively, as some former expenditures and indebt- 
edness. 

Thus in the four years of the Civil War we spent in round 
numbers four billion dollars. Our total national wealth was 
then probably less than twenty billions ; at the beginning of 
the war it was officially computed at less than seventeen bil- 
lions. Reckoning expenditures at four and wealth at twenty 
billions, we spent one-fifth of all we had. Now our national 
wealth is officially computed to be more than two hundred 
billions ; wherefore if we spend in this war as much as twenty 
billions, we shall spend only one-tenth of what we have, or, 
proportionately, only half as much as we spent in the Civil 
War. 

Again: Let us suppose, by way of going to an extreme, 
that we should incur a bonded indebtedness of as much as 
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twenty billions, over and above the vast expenditures which 
we meet from current taxation. That would be a tremendous 
debt, far surpassing any public debt of any other nation 
before the war — indeed, surpassing any three or four of them 
put together. Yet after all it would not be as large, relatively, 
as the debt with which we found ourselves burdened at the 
close of the Civil War; and under which we rose up manfully 
and cheerfully, with nothing but contemptuous execration 
for the traitorous weaklings who whined about bankruptcy 
and repudiation. In 1865 our debt was more than two and 
a half billions, and our wealth was twenty billions. There- 
fore we were owing more than 12.5 per cent of all our posses- 
sions; and still were entirely solvent and quite prosperous, 
thank you ! Now our wealth is more than two hundred bil- 
lions, so that a debt of twenty billions would be scarcely ten 
per cent of it, or 2.5 per cent less than our debt of fifty-two 
years ago. Of course the same ratio holds good in computing 
the per capita liabilities and assets. A debt of twenty bil- 
lions would mean an average of $200 a head; but the average 
wealth is $2,000 a head. Neither the state which owes twenty 
billions and has two hundred billions, nor the individual who 
owes two hundred and has two thousand, can reasonably be 
considered insolvent or even pecuniarily embarrassed. 

Still, the service of such a debt would entail a heavy an- 
nual burden upon us and upon posterity, men say. Yes. A 
debt of twenty billions bearing interest at four per cent 
would call for no less than eight hundred millions a year. 
"Prodeegious !" exclaimed Dominie Sampson. Yet it really 
does not seem so formidable, after all, when we consider that 
our national income is forty-five billions a year. The charges 
for the service of the debt would thus be less than two per 
cent of our income. Or if we apply it to the individual instead 
of to the state, the yearly charge would be an average of eight 
dollars a head. But the average income is $450 a head, so 
that the individual would be paying an income tax of only 
1.78 per cent. We certainly cannot consider such a charge 
as that oppressive, as payment for the war which is to save 
this nation from Hunnish spoliation and make the whole 
world safe for Democracy; particularly when we remember 
that, with the debt practically all held at home, we should 
simply be paying that service to ourselves. 

These facts and features of the case demand attention, 
not at all as incitement to extravagance, but as reassurance 
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and encouragement to provide or to employ our "sinews of 
war" fully and courageously, so as to bring the war to a 
victorious conclusion at the earliest possible date and to 
make the victory in the highest possible degree complete. 
They unerringly denote that, while it would be a crime to 
expend a single dollar profligately or dishonestly, it would 
be a folly worse than any mere crime to haggle over and 
delay the appropriation of billions when they are needed for 
the most efficient and expeditious prosecution of the war. 
As a matter of fact it is certain that the longer the war lasts 
the more it will cost in money as well as in lives. But if 
such a contradiction were possible as that a billion or two 
dollars could be saved by prolonging the war for two years 
instead of ending it in one, we should cry, In God's name, 
no! Spend the extra billion or two, and end the war! 

We submit in all confidence, then, that there is no occa- 
sion for worrying over the magnitude of the debt which we 
have thus far incurred, or that which we are likely to be 
required to incur, in this war. We might, of course, with 
perfect propriety argue that we should and must incur any 
debt which may be found necessary, even though it amounted 
not merely to ten per cent but to fifty per cent or even 
one hundred per cent of our available wealth. It would 
be better to bankrupt ourselves in defending ourselves 
against the Huns than to be bankrupted by the looting 
and the ransom which the victorious Huns would impose 
upon us. We have not outlived nor repudiated Pinckney's 
heroic words : " Millions for defence, but not one cent for 
tribute!" 

But there will be no bankrupting ourselves, nor any 
danger of it, in successful defence and in going so far beyond 
mere immediate defence as to crush the Huns and make 
the world safe for Democracy, thus assuring security for 
the future as well as for the present. In colonial days, men 
thought in terms of hundreds, or perhaps thousands. In 
the early years of the Republic, they thought in terms of 
hundreds of thousands, growing into millions. In Civil War 
times they thought in terms of tens and hundreds of mil- 
lions. We must now think in terms of billions. Thomas 
B. Reed suggested a profound truth when, to the complaint 
that Congress, by the size of its appropriations, had become 
" a billion dollar Congress," he replied, " Yes, and this is a 
billion dollar country! " 
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Let us not be afraid because our second Liberty Loan 
has swelled the volume of our war financiering to something 
approximating a score of billions. We are a ten score 
billion country. If a third Liberty Loan be needed, 
of seven or eleven and a half billions more, and if then a 
fourth and a fifth be needed, the money will be forthcom- 
ing. Let no man say that it was not needed to do this, 
that if we had minded our own business we should not have 
been attacked nor involved in the war. We did mind our 
own business, and while scrupulously doing so we were 
treacherously attacked. In view of recent indisputable 
revelations, only a fool can deny or doubt that Germany 
intended, after conquering Europe, to attack and conquer 
America. She actually did attack us, while we were at 
peace and on friendly relations with her, by commissioning 
her Ambassador here to organize law-breaking campaigns 
of violence upon our soil. And five years before she made 
her attack upon the nations of Western Europe she pre- 
pared at once to weaken them and to make us the more 
vulnerable to her subsequent attack, by seeking, with money 
surreptitiously used here, to foment trouble and alienation 
between America and Great Britain. 

No, there was no escape. The war was forced upon 
us, and we must fight it through to a triumphant finish, no 
matter how great may be the cost in treasure and in lives. 
By no act of our own, but by the deliberate, wanton act 
of our arch-enemy, we have been forced into a position where 
everything is at stake: 

For all we have and are, 

For all our children's fate, 
Stand up and meet the war, — 
The Hun is at the gate! 

And we are not going to be content with merely driving 
him from the gate, but we shall track the Blond Beast to 
his lair and so manhandle him that he shall never again be 
able to approach our gate or the gate of any other democ- 
racy in the world. 

They are responding to every call that is made upon 
them in Flanders and in France, those gallant Allies of 
ours who for three years have been protecting us from the 
ravening Huns. They are responding by going " over the 
top " with wave after wave of steel, and blood, and human 
lives. It is impossible that we should ever be so base, so 
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recreant, so unworthy of our Allies, as to falter for a mo- 
ment in responding to whatever call is made upon us, or 
in going " over the top " with wave after wave of gold. 
Think in billions! Give in billions! And whenever there 
is a call for giving, — which after all is not giving, but merely 
loaning at a profit and on the amplest security in the world, 
— remember that he gives doubly who gives quickly. The 
Hun sends millions against us. Let us answer him with 
our billions! 



MAKING DEMOCRACY SAFE FOR THE 

WORLD 

The world must be made safe for Democracy. That 
has become axiomatic. It is the battle call of the great 
war. We are insisting, we shall resolutely continue to insist 
until the end is victoriously attained, that Autocracy shall 
no more be permitted to oppress and to menace Democracy, 
and that the right of even the smallest nationality to live its 
own life in its own way, so long as it is not a nuisance to 
its neighbors, shall be as respected and as secure as that 
of the most powerful empire. The world must be and shall 
be made safe for Democracy. 

But what of the converse? " Quts custodes ipsos cus- 
todiet? " demanded Juvenal. If at so great a cost we make 
the world safe for Democracy, who will make Democracy 
safe for the world? Perhaps we should say not Democracy 
but the things which pose in the name of Democracy. For 
of the intrinsic safety of true Democracy we have no doubt. 
A spurious Democracy on the other hand may be one of 
the most dangerous things in the world. 

Note, for example, Russia. How many crimes are there 
committed in the name of Democracy ! In that ill-used name 
things have been done which have imperilled the cause of 
real Democracy the world around. Bolsheviki, Maximalist, 
and who not else, have paralyzed the arm of real Democracy 
and have hobnobbed with Autocracy, all in the name of 
the people. Partly it was done in ignorance, partly in un- 
governable frenzy, partly through the corruption of the foe. 
But whatever the cause, it made Democracy seem a menace 
to the world. It would be not merely a menace but actual 
destruction if it prevailed. And who shall restrain it from 
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thus prevailing? Who shall make Democracy safe for the 
world? 

But Russian Democracy, say some, does not count. It 
is not the real thing. Russia has so long been kept in the 
darkness of despotism that she knows no better than to 
indulge in these mad excesses. We must look elsewhere 
for genuine Democracy, even to ourselves. We are the 
people. With that we cannot by any means agree. For 
the leaders of the most dangerous madness in Russia are 
not ignorant men. They are men who are learned with the 
learning of the schools, who have for years been students of 
government, who have, some of them, lived in America and 
observed our Democracy at close quarters and at first hand. 
But let that pass, and let us look to ourselves. We vaunt 
ourselves as the Simon-pure Democrats of the world. Is 
our own brand of it always altogether safe? 

We have seen things done, or attempted to be done, here 
in the name of Democracy which are a menace and would 
if they succeeded be destructive to the world. La Follette 
professes Democracy. The People's Council professes 
Democracy. The Friends of Peace are ardent Democrats, 
in their own esteem. The I. W. W. clamor vehemently for 
the rule of the people. Every slacker, every pacifist, every 
advocate of an immediate — which means a German — peace, 
everyone who in vicious activity or in passive inertia seeks 
to hamper the Government in its prosecution of the war 
and to defeat its aims, flaunts over himself the ill-used name 
of Democrat. All the indifference — and God knows how 
much of it there still is all over the land ! — and all the poten- 
tial or actual treason that ferments and intrigues among us, 
take to themselves the name of Democracy. Who shall make 
it safe for the world? 

We are not pessimistic. We know that those whom we 
have described are not the majority, but a very small 
minority of the nation. They are few. But then, Benedict 
Arnold was only one; yet he was not tolerated or ignored 
as a negligible factor. We know, too, that traitors and the 
disaffected are not peculiar to democracies. They exist, 
even more numerously, in monarchies. Yes ; but that is dif- 
ferent. In a despotism treason is often patriotism. " Rebel- 
lion to tyrants is obedience to God." But in a Democracy 
treason is treason against the people. That is why it is a 
so much more odious thing. 
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The world, we say, must be made safe for Democracy. 
One of the surest ways of doing that, and one of the abso- 
lutely essential requisites, is to make Democracy safe for the 
world. We said much earlier in the war that democrats 
were on trial. It was to be seen whether the citizens of a 
republic could be as devoted and as efficient in war as the 
subjects of a monarchy. Now it is further to be seen whether 
they can be as constant in purpose, and as loyal to their 
aims and pledges, as is a monarch himself, alone. The one 
sovereign, like Frederick, or Napoleon, sticks to his course 
inflexibly, year after year, and never falters or wavers in 
his self-seeking. Can the million or the many million sov- 
ereigns of a Democracy do the same? 

That is the question which is to be answered. It is for 
this country to answer it, and to answer it both for itself 
and for others. It is for us to purge ourselves of treason, 
to cast off indifference, and to make our Democracy a thing 
under the control of which the best interests of the world 
would be secure. It is for us, too, to bring to that standard 
the Democracy of other lands which are as dependent upon 
us morally as they are physically. Russia looks to us for 
money, for munitions, for engineering, and we have hastened 
— after long delay — to give them to her. It is no less incum- 
bent and it is certainly no less essential and imperative for 
us also to impart to her in some way the spirit of a Democ- 
racy which will be safe for the world. 

This war is casting the nations into a melting-pot, and 
the coming of peace will pour them forth into a new mould. 
It is for Democracy to dominate the process, and to give 
to the new form which the world is to assume a character, 
a tone, a quality, which will be safe for humanity. That, 
as we see it, is the supreme duty, privilege, labor, of the 
United States. That is paramount even to the task of win- 
ning the war, because that duty is to be performed both 
while we are carrying the war on to victory and when we 
are settling the terms of peace. It is paramount to every- 
thing else, because no matter what else is or is not achieved, 
victory in this war will be vanity of vanities if it does not 
make the world safe for Democracy; and for the world to 
be safe for Democracy, Democracy must be safe for the 
world. 
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TOWN MEETING DIPLOMACY 

Fob. " Town Meeting " read " Bolsheviki," or vice versa. 
The Russian ructionists have been putting into practice the 
doctrine which the " People's Council " and other theorizers, 
good, bad and indifferent, have been preaching. That is, 
that there shall be no confidential negotiations and agree- 
ments among governments through their diplomatic agents, 
but everything shall be done openly, in town meeting, with 
brass band accompaniment, and nothing shall be really effec- 
tive or valid until approved by a plebiscite. To emphasize 
this counsel of perfection, and sternly to rebuke the former 
practice of diplomacy by diplomats, Lenine and Trotsky 
break the seals, open the books, and betray the confidences of 
the world. 

It is an interesting and illuminating display of revolu- 
tionary ethics, the logical and appropriate complement of 
which would be a repudiation of the national debt which was 
incurred before Lenine and Trotsky looted the government. 
Why not? Fiscal obligations are no more sacred than dip- 
lomatic. If it is right to repudiate the former government's 
pledge of confidence or secrecy, it is equally right to repu- 
diate its pledge to repay the money which it borrowed. By 
all means let us be logical and carry principles to their rea- 
sonable conclusion. Perhaps some of our domestic Bolshe- 
viki, who call themselves Pacifists, will favor us with their 
counsel in the matter. Here they see the practical applica- 
tion of their pet principle. Are they prepared to advocate 
its extension to other things than treaties ? 

For us, we confess to an old fashioned persistence in keep- 
ing faith. Also, we believe in the indissoluble connection 
between power and responsibility. When one government 
succeeds another, by revolution or otherwise, it assumes all 
the powers of its predecessor, and it should — in our anti- 
quated view, it must — equally incur all its predecessor's re- 
sponsibilities, diplomatic and pecuniary. Perhaps the Bol- 
sheviki and People's Council have hit upon a better practice; 
but we are somewhat set in our view. There may be ground 
for questioning whether this quite unprecedented breach of 
faith and decency was spontaneous with the People's Council 
of Russia, commonly called Bolsheviki for short, or was done 
at the incitement or dictation of Germany, using Lenine and 
Trotsky as Hunnish puppets. 
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It was stipulated, we are told, that a promise was made 
to Italy that if she would join the Allies, she should have 
Italia Irredenta restored to her. Well, what of that? Is 
there anybody in the world so jolly green as to have imagined 
for a moment that Italy entered the war without the fixed 
intention of regaining her own from the thievish Tedesci? 
As well suppose that France has no thought of retaking 
Alsace-Lorraine. In like manner other " secret treaties " 
were nothing in the world but agreements to do what the 
whole world has unhesitatingly assumed the Powers have 
from the outset meant to do. 

The making of these disclosures, at the expense of the 
indelible disgrace of those who have made them, will there- 
fore not discredit nor embarrass the governments concerning 
which they are made; the treacherous trick will not profit 
Germany, in whose interest apparently, and at whose incite- 
ment possibly, it was performed. That would be so because 
alone of the character of the revelations. It is so with addi- 
tional emphasis because of Germany's own record in secret 
diplomacy. Of that a single example will suffice, which 
appeals with direct force to the United States. While osten- 
sibly maintaining friendly relations with this country, and 
making for it high profession of friendship, that Power 
undertook to make secret compacts with two other Powers, 
which also were on friendly relations with us, for their con- 
certed invasion of and partitioning of the United States. 

This same consideration, moreover, suggests the insuper- 
able objection to town-meeting diplomacy, that in it you are 
laying your cards upon the table before an opponent who 
keeps his carefully concealed from you. There may be those 
who think that we should not play cards at all. Very well. 
We can understand though we do not agree with them. But 
even they must see that so long as we do play, we must play 
on equal terms. If our opponents conceal their hands from 
us, we must in lawful self defence conceal ours from them. 
If the Central Powers make secret treaties against the Allies, 
the Allies must make secret treaties against the Central 
Powers. That is elementary common sense and justice. To 
say that Germany and her allies were to be free to conspire for 
the spoliation of Belgium and Serbia, the crippling of France 
and England, and the partitioning of America, and that 
France and Italy were not in return to take measures for the 
redemption of Alsace-Lorraine and Italia Irredenta from the 
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Teuton yoke, would be to affront high Heaven with the 
clamor of fools. 

Nor are we ready for one moment to concede that the con- 
ducting of diplomatic negotiations under the seal of confi- 
dence is identical with the Unpardonable Sin. The circum- 
stance of privacy or publicity is a matter of expediency, not 
of morals. A bad treaty is bad, though it be made by pleb- 
iscite and blazoned from the housetops, and a good treaty is 
good though it be sealed with seven times seven seals of 
golden solence. In war no general but a madman announces 
his strategy in advance. In commerce and in industry men 
who succeed keep their own counsel. The jury which deter- 
mines the guilt or innocence of the man on trial for his life 
does not conduct its deliberations with speaking trumpets in 
the market-place. We know of no reason in sense or logic or 
good morals why there should be an exception in favor of 
enforced publicity in the case of international transactions 
of sovereign states. 

But, as Rabelais suggested, retournons a nos moutons. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the test of the 
town-meeting system of diplomacy is in the practice of it. 
In such practice the Russian People's Council has committed 
an act of gratuitous treachery, the baseness of which is not 
lessened by its futility. As for the efficiency of the town 
meeting which the Bolsheviki organized at Brest-Litovsk, 
we need not dwell upon that. It is our impression that no 
old-fashioned diplomacy ever made a more egregious holy 
show of itself than that. 

KILL SPIES 

A naturalized German has been arrested for wilfully 
tampering with the machinery of torpedoes. He is charged 
with treason, the penalty for which, in time of war, is death. 
This man will be tried before a civil court, his ingenious 
lawyers will befog the minds of the not over intelligent 
jurors, the trial will be the same solemn farce that has made 
law a disgrace in this country, and the man who has fore- 
sworn his allegiance and betrayed his country to the enemy 
will, in all probability, escape by the payment of a fine, paid 
by the German Government, or a short term of imprison- 
ment; if he has the luck of Captain Hans Tauscher, who 
offered to plead guilty to the charge of directing a con- 
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spiracy to blow up the Welland canal but was declared inno- 
cent because prominent army officers testified to his high 
character and social graces, a sentimental or corrupt jury 
will acquit him and he will go scot-free, with full liberty to 
be the means of sending American soldiers to their death. 

How long before the sentimentalists in control in Wash- 
ington will awaken to the fact that we are at war? How 
long must the people endure the silly chatter of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy who preaches the doctrine of love the 
German as thyself, or the Secretary of War spouting Sun- 
day school platitudes, or the polished periods of the Presi- 
dent reiterating the fallacy that we are not at war with the 
German people? How many more lives must be sacrificed 
before the people do justice? We are at war. The Ger- 
man people, whom we have been implored not to hate, with 
devilish cunning are daily committing murder and arson, 
impeding military preparation by crippling factories and 
machinery, killing men and women without compunction. 
The time for sentiment has passed, the time for action has 
come. The spy knows the penalty when he is caught, that 
penalty should be swift and certain; he should be sent not 
before a civil court, where justice is uncertain and legal 
technicalities govern, but placed on trial before a court- 
martial, where justice and not chicanery rules; and no 
politico-sentimentalist should have the power to set aside the 
sentence. " The sword of justice has no scabbard." Unless 
we keep the blade keen and let it fall remorselessly it will 
be turned against ourselves. A single spy shot will deter 
a score, but one spy cast loose because the web of justice 
cannot hold is the encouragement to a hundred more. 

And yet — can anybody picture Newton D. Baker sign- 
ing a death warrant? 



